Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From Piret Voyage "Round the World by Magellen.” 


* Waste is a sinful thing: 
Save paper and string. 
ESTHER EDDY 
Extracted from “Peace News”, England, 1940. 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION ON THE WEST COAST 


By GRACIA D. BOOTH, Vice-President of the Pasadena Branch 


During the week-end of March 21, one thousand 
volunteer workers from among the Japanese and Jap- 
atiese-Americans were taken, by motor convoy and 
under army escort, to the 6,000-acre tract of “wilderness” 
land at Manzanar, in the Owens Valley, which has been 
appropriated by the government as a “reception center” 
for aliéns of Japanese birth and ancestry. There they 
found only sage brush, sand and windy desolation, re- 
lieved, somewhat, by the magnificent view of the snow- 
covered Sierras back of the camp site. 

Out here in the wilderness, under army supervision, 
the construction of barracks for housing families, dining 
halls for mass feeding, sanitary units, hospital facilities, 
recreational centers, etc., was rushed to completion in 
time to receive, first, the families of all these volunteer 
workers on April first. From that time on as ordered 
“by the army, evacuees have been pouring into the camp 
daily, in community groups, from San Diego, Los An- 
geles and Bainbridge Island in Puget Sound at Seattle, 
which was completely evacuated of its Japanese popula- 
tion on March 31. These Islanders worked in the peas 
and strawberries right up to the morning of their removal 


WASTAGE 


Waste is a sinful thing: 
Save paper and string. 


My heart leapt when I knew 

A child within me grew, 

And infinite the gain 

Through soon-forgotten pain 
He clung and blossomed; steady, free, 

In limb and spirit walked with me: 

Had friends and found a woman kind, 

Knew ecstasy, and peace of mind. 


in order to help save the crops for “national defense”. 

On Friday, March 27, curfew went into effect, re- 
stricting movements of all enemy aliens to an area within 
a radius of five miles from their homes, excepting as they 
must go to and fro to business, school, church or Federal 
buildings. None may be outside their homes between 
the hours of 8.00 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

On Sunday, March 29, all voluntary evacuation was 
revoked by the army order freezing the movements of 
enemy aliens. From then on all evacuation must be 
strictly under army supervision and by army order alone. 

Each day the evacuation proceeds and will continue 
daily until all.of Japanese birth or ancestry are removed 
from civilian life for the duration. 

On the hot paved parking lot out at the Santa Anita 
race tracts, near Pasadena, frame buildings have been 
hastily put up by the hundreds, converting this place into 
an “induction center” for receiving and housing the 
Japanese pending their removal to larger, more perma- 


nent inland camps such as the one at Manzanar, as 


rapidly as they can be completed. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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- The Japanese Situation on the West Coast 
(Continued from first page) 


Early on the morning of Friday, April 3, “Good Friday” 
if you please, Japanese families and individuals began to arrive 
by car, truck and electric train, escorted by military police, at 
the famous race track “camp”. They were given a medical in- 
spection, their belongings were searched and they were then 
registered and assigned to their barracks. First arrivals were 
assigned to the stables, where the stalls had been hastily and 
sketchily “cleaned” but still smelled of the horses who had in- 
habited them for years. Here they found only army cots and 
empty ticks which were to be filled with straw, piled in huge 
bales between the stables. When the stables had been filled they 
were assigned to the new barracks, as they kept coming, by the 
hundreds, from Long Beach, San Pedro, Wilmington and San 

itled ion under 

Since very few Japanese will be entitled to exemption 
the as by Gen. DeWitt, the whole coastal 
area will soon be cleared completely of both alien and citizen 
Japanese. The latter make up at least 70% of the total Japanese 
population. 

In addition to the large group of farmers and vegetable 
growers who must leave their land and the crops approaching 
harvest, there are doctors, lawyers, insurance agents, editors, 

~teachers, students, research workers, etc. All of these must leave, 
Timet-only home and friends and business clientele but, also, their 


must challenge us all! 

Fear and uncertainty caused many Japanese to sell at great 
loss, property and furniture and the tools of their trade, to un- 
principled profiteers who took advantage of the emergency 
situation to make capital of these unfortunate people who were 
forced to liquidate their assets in a hurry. 

Construction is planned for some dozen or so more of these 
induction centers, similar to Santa Anita, to receive evacuees 
prior to definite re-settlement in inland camps. Plans for re- 
settlement, to date, include five opportunities: 1. Land subjuga- 
tion. 2. Subsistence farming. 3. Public employment, probably in 
defense work. 4. Private employment. 5. Community re-settle- 
ment. 
The last named opportunity appeals most to the Japanese and 
to the Caucasians truly interested in the most humane and reas- 
onable solution of a “human welfare” problem, unprecedented in 
American history, for seriousness and magnitude! . 

The Japanese, themselves, are terribly concerned that their 
Caucasian friends and the government consider, carefully, three 
aspects of the problem as they see it: The preservation of their 
civil rights and the protection of their property, in their absence; 

prevention of complete segregation, especially for the sake of 

children; something definite for them to come back to when 
war is over. 

At the recent conference of the student associations of the 
’ Pacific coast, held in Berkeley, plans were worked out whereby 

efforts would be made to ensure the continuance of the education 
of many of the evacuated college university students. The State 
Board of Education has shown a fine cooperative attitude toward 
the attempts of Caucasian students to help their Japanese- 
American fellow students. 

‘Temporary hostel care for the first group of evacuees—those 
evacuated from Terminal Island in February, was. provided by 
Friends, Baptists and Buddhists, with other denominations and 
the F.O.R. cooperating. These hostels have helped to relieve a 
pressing need and will continue to operate so long as there are 
evacuees who are allowed to use them. 

As this evacuation of 100,000 souls from civilian life and 
pursuits proceeds and gains momentum, new problems arise and 
grave mistakes are being realized by those who see the human 
suffering, both present and future, involved. “Will these, our 
neighbors and citizens like ourselves, ever find new opportunities 
, im new surroundings to continue their accustomed businesses 

and studies and research work and so make their own peculiar and 
special contribution to the community? 

Shall we bend every effort toward helping these patient and 
courageous and UNCOMPLAINING people to convert this 
temporary’ disaster into a very real opportunity for taking an 
active and constructive part in the building of a post-war world 
—thereby helping to win the Peace? 


.LocaL 
DEFENSE COUNCIL 
REGULATIONS 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


INTERNATIONAL V 
Our members will be interested in these items taken fron 


—Ed 
Several Swiss periodicals publish reports on the annual | 
meeting of the W.I.L.P.F. Swiss Section. Peace and Right, these —~ 
closely linked concepts, were its topic. The discussion centered | bu 
round the problems brought to light by the greatest of all revolu- Cz 
tions in the history of mankind now in process. “No wonder that Te 
heaven and hell are being put into motion against these changes, tio 
If we oppose the law of evolution tending towards international pat 
co-operation, we shall perish or be forced to yield by utter misery are 
and war. Therefore it is better to choose freely what is bound get 
to come and it is the task of the W.I.L.P.F. to evoke the vision 
and arouse the peoples to be ready to face the challenging issue 
at stake. The faith in a high destination for man may help us i 
this task.” A responsibility, heavy enough, indeed, but it is @ fed 
blessing, too, and a privilege to share the burden. The articles fre 
suggest a very high ethical level of the two days’ meeting of Th 
which one reporter says: “...a convention that one might) sci 
almost call a solemnity...” wh 
The British WIL News Sheet is quoted: ent 
“Memories of the. failure to continue co-operation for the anc 
preservation of peace after the last war make it a specially en < ter! 
aging sign that the co-operation with the U. S. A. is envisag Ar 
day in two main directions: War Prevention; and the achievement dur 
of social security. oug 
“The work of President Wilson may well be completed after allc 
years of eclipse, by President Roosevelt and Mr. Winant, as as 
typical of these two tendencies... eve 
“The problem for us is what should be the attitude of the | 
W.LL.? I suggest that the first thing for us to emphasize is the Swi 
value of solidarity against war. After the last war, in spite of of | 
professions, there was in most government circles no condemna- still 
tion of war as such, or even of aggression as such. ‘Obligations Th 
not to resort to war’ laid down in the preamble to the League Fra 
Covenant, and in the Kellogg Pact are not only necessary, but fasc 
they involve a solidarity which can only rest secure on sincere chil 
and widespread conviction that war is a crime. 25,0 
“A first step, as indicated in some degree in the Atlantic kno 
Charter, must be armament reduction, leading as a corollary to the; 
total disarmament in every nation. sigr 
“This brings us in the W.i.L. back to our old problem which sett 
was not adequately solved, and must be solved. What, if any, mu 
joint action will be appropriate in a new world, to resist any | feel 
breach of the peace? him 


“Clearly the W.I1.L. should an international organiza- 
tion to provide for free co-operation between the nations, and | 
open to all States giving proof of attachment to the principles of | 
peace, through justice and freedom.” < 
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ih many, many cases a lifetime of effort and labor and Za 
may be wined cat in a day—in deiense of democracy—and 
i . a coming generation of Americans be temporarily put on the 
ere shelf and even, perhaps, completely lost to posterity, as contribu- 
tors to the building of a post-war world. 
pact Another very grave problem is the disrupting of the educa- "sia 
an tion of children and high school students and the severing of all 
te church and community ties for these younger people. Then, the 
BY terrific problems, social and personal, arising from such a drastic 
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ET HOME — 1942 


W.I.L. NEWS 


aken from the most recent International Circular Letter. 
Edited now from New York, by Gertrud Baer. 


| 


The only refugee women’s paper: : 
“Women at Work” (Frau in Arbeit) is a mimeographed 


" bullctin decorated with interesting drawings and launched by 


Czech, German and Austrian women in Britain. (132 Westbourne 
Terrace, London W2). Their intention is to strengthen interna- 
tional friendship between women, to extend knowledge of the 
past and understanding of the present, to see that refugee women 
are placed in jobs where they are most useful and to help them to 
get into touch with appropriate British organizations. 


Swiss humanitarian work: 


\ The Swiss Europa Union, too, is working for a European 
> federation based on Democracy and the safeguards of equality, 


freedom of creed and conscience and a new social consciousness. 
The Union sent out an appeal to help Europe’s children. “Con- 
Scious of the solidarity of the peoples of Europe and of the world 
which exists in spite of war and in spite of all our own sorrow 
and misery the Europa Union does not call for food which would 
be insufficient anyway, but for the immediate removal of all babies 
and their mothers as well as of the sick children from Greece to 
territories and countries—Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and the 
Americas—which would be able to take care of them for the 
duration. While the children are being transported, the arms 
ought to rest in those zones and the belligerent nations ought to 
allow the necessary food to pass ... To welcome or to support 
a starving child will be a lasting title of honor for each and 
every Swiss family....” 

The beautiful spirit of humaneness of a large section of the 
Swiss people, their stubborn will to maintain their independence 
of thought, their freedom of speech and their moral integrity is 
still alive and in a sense, seems more alive than some time ago. 
The devotion of Swiss working people on behalf of emigrants in 
France, their way of identifying themselves with the victims of 
fascist and nazi persecution in French camps—adults as well as 
children—is beyond praise. (At the end of 1941 there are still 
25,000 men and women in French Camps.) The organization 
known as “Colis Suisses” are sending about 1200 parcels a month; 
they bought a railway car of victuals in Hungary and other con- 
Signments are expected. Refugees and their families are being 
settled on small uninhabited French farms. The idea is not so 
much to make these small farms profitable as to make the refugee 
feel that he is doing useful work and perhaps even maintaining 
himself and his family. This is not a simple job in a country 
where seeds, domestic animals and tools have become so scarce 
and where nails, planks and lime can hardly be procured. But 
some courageous fellows did start out on the adventure and will 


continue tenaciously and without illusion... . 


Beyond ‘War — (Excerpts) 
FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL 


Can we spare any time or energy during the war to prepare 
for the post-war iod? 

We know that whether we win the war, as America has set 
out to do, or whether it ends in a stalemate, or even if we should 
sources of the United States will be relatively intact and that it 
will have influence in determining the world’s future. Whatever 
power we have, we shall be able to use to the best advantage 
only if, when the time comes, we have clearly in mind what we 
want and what we are ready to do to get it. 

If our victory is not complete, if the war ends in a stalemate, 
the side which sees most clearly what it wants to 


to continue. Furthermore, if at the end of the war, part of the 
world is buildt on one plan and part on another, the struggle be- 
tween the two ideas will continue. It is safe to say that that one 
will ultimately prevail which is most firmly established in its own 

part of the world. 
Suppose that we do not win the war—since to plan for the 


important 

a firm grasp on those ideas in order that we may hold to 
spite of any force of circumstances tending to black them 
must ground in democratic principles now. Wi 
own nation we have political democracy, but our ind 
educational systems, our racial attitudes and our perso: 
tionships are, as we all admit, less than completely democratic. 
These must be reconsidered and all other gaps in the democratic 
line filled in. The time to do this is now, when the war emer- 
gency itself provides the impulse. 

Because of war needs, there is a new interest in public health 
and social welfare activities. This is the time to strengthen old 
agencies that have been working along these lines and to see 
to it that the mew ones created are created on a permanent, not 
merely on an emergency, basis. The problem of race prejudice 
in this country is most acute between the white and colored, but 
wherever race or national or class prejudice arises, it must be 


Fee 


fully would cooperate. We should consider whether we are 
ing to use our force to maintain whatever organization is estab- 
lished, or, if not, whether we are willing to contribute our share 


toward basing it on such even-handed justice that there is unlikelynm 


to be any threat to destroy it. 
Even before any final postewar settlement or establishment 
of a world organization, there Will be problems that 


immediate 
will have to be promptly dealt with. Millions of people in all — = 


countries will need food, clothing, shelter, medical care and jobs. 
Any steps taken to meet these immediate problems will make 
easier the later permanent adjustment of world affairs. 

Little has been said about the prevention of war in the new 
world. Before this war, there was a long hard effort, in which 
many thousands cf people in many countries joined, to pr 
war in order that we might have a fair chance to create the kind 
of world that all today agree we want. We are now forced to 
reverse our program and under the difficult conditions of war, 
try to build a world which by its nature will leave no room or 
reason for war. 

Mrs. Boeckel’s article “Beyond War” has been condensed 
from a new leaflet of the same name which is the first of an 
excellent series on the post-war world by this author. 
second, “Sovereignty and The Four Freedoms” and third, “Tariffs 
and The Atlantic Charter,” are also ready. The remaining titles, 
to appear soon are: 

4. “Immigration and the Standard of Living” 

5. “Currencies and World Stability” 

6. Dependent Areas and the Post-War World” 
10c each, 3 for 25c. Order from WIL National Literature De- 
partment, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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On March 18th, Representative Baldwin of New York intro- 
duced into the Congress a bill (H.R. 6806) calling for the regis- 
tration of women. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, where it still is pending. The measure, as it 
now stands, is in the form of an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. It calls for the registration 
of all women between the ages of 18 and 65 in order to “provide 
complete information as to the capacity and availability of the 
registrant for service, civilian or military, in connection with the 
promotion of the war.” 


This final clause, stating the purpose of the registration, 
makes it more than a mere registration bill, and has created some 
confusion in regard to it. At a meeting of our Executive 
last February, the question of registration versus conscription 
was discussed and the executive was completely divided on 
what action we should recommend that our members take in 
regard to registration. There were those who felt that the gov- 
ernment had a right to call for the registration of its citizens 
just as it did in the census, or in requiring marriage licenses, birth 
certificates, auto licenses, etc., and the registration, while a limita- 
tion of individual freedom, did not necessarily conflict with con- 
science. Those who shared this point of view felt that individual 
freedom in any community could only be a relative matter, and 
was always modified by the needs of the whole. 


Others felt that inasmuch as this particular registration was 
for the purpose of war, that it had to be examined entirely from 
this point of view, and hence was as contrary to our basic 
principles as conscription itself. 


Registration for Women 


Now that the Baldwin bill has been worded so as to appar- 
ently combine the two, an all day meeting was held in Washington 
of members of national peace organizations to consider what 
joint action should be taken. The Catholic Church is opposing 
the whole measure, as it sees in the conscription of women an 
attempt to undermine the family as well as to raise moral dangers 
for women serving in military camps. There has been such strong 
opposition from the Catholics on these grounds that it is possible 
that the bill will not get out of committee. However, if the 
measure is not defeated, it is imperative that the following section 
be added which would recognize the principle of conscience. Mr. 
Baldwin has agreed to insert the following: 

“ ... provided that no person registered pursuant to this 
section, who, because of religious training and belief cannot 
participate in war in any form, shall be registered for service 
which they are conscientiously unable to perform.” 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION? 

More dangerous, however, than the Baldwin Bill is one 
introduced by Senator Bilbo (S. 2397) also amending the Selec- 
tive Act by calling for total mobilization of all persons, property 
and labor. This bill would create a totalitarian state. It is 
fascism in its purest form, and we are informed that it is 
possible that such a measure might go through. THIS MUST 
BE DEFEATED. 


A NEW ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of New York, has introduced a 
bill against lynching (H.R. 6809). - ‘— 
Dorothy Detzer. 


Letters from our West Coast Members 


... “Saturday, February 28th, the Tolan Committee held 
hearings on the evacuation-of-Japanese question. Our group had 
members there for all sessions. Today State Senator Mary Farqu- 
harson (a W.I.L. member) appeared before the Committee in 
behalf of the German-Jewish refugees. She, of course, did an 
excellent job. 

The Council of Churches and Christian Education was repre- 
sented by the pastor of First Baptist Church. He made a splen- 
did presentation and pleas for kindness and consideration. Asked 
also for social and Christian workers to be allowed to go with 
the evacuees—if and when it takes place, basing his requests on 
the United States Constitution, ; 

The A.F.S.C. was represented by a Philadelphian, and a 
teacher at our University: The latter (in the language of today), 
“went to town”. I’ve heard him speak many, many times and 
he is apt to speak in monotone—but today he certainly arose to 
the occasion and we all knew what he felt was the just and 
humane attitude. 

Must add that Congressman Tolman, Congressman Arnold 
(Ill.), and Congressman Curtis (Neb.) were courteous and asked 
intelligent questions. Everyone, it seems to me, suggested a 
property-custodian or conservator be appointed to avoid “vul- 
tures” attacking the property and furniture. 

Our group has just collected dozens of paper cartons for 
them to pack clothing in and many individuals will take the 
cartons in their homes until the owners can send for them. They 
are allowed to take only a small case of toilet articles and clothing, 
some bedding, a knife, fork, spoon, plate, cup and saucer for each 
person. A number of the Japanese have left cameras, radios, 
musical instruments, valuable china and linen with friends they 


ink they can trust.” 
a — Mabel S. Ring, Seattle. 


A Message to Japanese Evacuees 

From a letter signed by 17 Santa Barbara ministers “to our 
loyal Japanese neighbors and our neighbors of Japanese parent- 
age,” we take the following paragraphs: : : 

“For two generations you have been a valuable influence in 
our community. By your industry, intelligence, friendliness and 
sincerity you have won the respect and love of your neighbors. 
You have added greatly to our resources and our moral and 
religious culture. The tragedy of a war between our country and 
Japan which is not of your making nor of your choosing makes it 
necessary that we be separated for a time, but we assure you 
that our friendship has not been disturbed. We share alike this 
feeling that this war has been brought upon us by forces beyond 
our control, but we mutually resolve that it will not be permitted 
to shatter our fellowship. 3 See 

“We are deeply appreciative of the generous and patriotic 
way in which you are accepting this enforced evacuation. You 
are a challenge to the rest of us, and we pray that our necessary 
sacrifices may be made in the same fine spirit. 


“. “As you leave this community you carry with you our best 


wishes, our prayers, and our continued good will. May God keep 


you)safe and return you to us unharmed in body, mind and spirit.” 


“ . .. It still seems to me unbelievable that such a thing as 
this forced evacuation can happen in this country. From the 
point of view of the individual Japanese-American citizen it is 
heartbreaking, yet such is their sturdy acceptance of the inevit- 
able that they seem almost cheerful about it. Underneath there 
is certainly pain, confusion and anxiety. Some see clearly the 
problems their children, growing up in isolation, will face at the 
end of the war. Some young idealists take the migration as a 
great opportunity. There is bitterness among some, but I 
haven’t come in contact with it. - 4 

“We all hoped to the last that the President’s order would be 
modified in application. There is still a chance that hearing 
boards may be set up at the “induction centers” to which all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry will be sent. Many believe that the 
government will do the best that it can in an unsocial situation, 
perhaps through resettlement projects that can be made perma- 
nent.” ... Helen Marston Beardsley, Los Angeles. 

“ ...A Japanese family whom we know has lived in Cali- 
fornia for forty years, seventeen of them in the Berkeley home 
which they own and are now forced to leave. 

There are eleven children in this family, all of whom are 
university graduates—except the youngest, who is now a sopho- 
more at the University of California, and who, by the ‘way, won 
first prize in the whole city of Berkeley a few years ago for the 
best essay on Traffic Safety. One is a Ph.D. in plant pathology, 
and assistant research Professor at the University of California. 
One is a nurse. One a graduate in Household Arts, and another 
a photography finisher. One is a graduate of the Pacific School 
“ _—— and five are practicing optometry in different parts 
of the state. 


The father was a tailor until eleven years ago, when he gav 


up this work to make a vocation of his hobby of designing minia- 
ture gardens and developing dwarf trees. They had in their 
home and garden, at the time the blow fell, some 2,000 of these 
works of horticultural art, which they are forced to dispose of in 
some way. They will be allowed to rent their home, store what- 
ever they can in a shed in the back yard—and take with them 
what they can put into a suit-case. When and where they are 
going—when they'll return—nobody knows. And so, Berkeley 
loses this precious thing—an ideal human family—which is the 
fundamental basis for the development of Democracy. 
— Helen Lyle Creed, Berkeley. 


* * * 
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